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Hector Berlioz. 

[The second visit of Berlioz to London, to conduct 
there his Opera, “ Benvenuto Cellini,” gives interest to 
the following remarks, which are found in an article en- 
titled The Music of the Season, Present and Prospective, 
in the May number of Frazer's Magazine.] 

In speaking of this extraordinary composer 
and of his opera, which was attended during its 
representations at Weimar, last autumn, by a con- 
course of musicians from the surrounding cities, 
and received triumphantly, notwithstanding great 
imperfections in the chorus, the principal singers, 
and especially of a tenor, who was obliged to omit 
the best piece of his part, the air in the third act, 
we are not so occupied with curiosity respecting 
his treatment of the promised work as with the 
feeling that he is now on the eve of receiving 
such a public demonstration in England as befits 
the master composer of the age, and the efforts 
of a lite devoted to the highest objects of the 
musical art. ‘Though we know no note of the mu- 
sic of Benvenuto, except the beautiful overture to 
the Roman carnival which introduces one of the 
acts, we conclude that the work is excellent, be- 
cause, having heard many other compositions of 
its author, we know his mode of writing—that he 
aims not to excite the lively impressions of the 
vulgar ear by recalling forgotten torms of melody, 








and ideas no sooner familiar than they are decay- 
ed; but, on the contrary, to gratify musical taste 
of a high standard, by creations which gradually 
work their way among all. The failure of this 
opera at Paris, years ago, and the lively re versal 
of the judgme nt then pronaame ed, within a few 
months, in Germany, alike confirm our opinion 
that Benvenuto is composed of the same durable 
materials as the other compositions of Berlioz. 
The misfortune of living to instruct and advance 
an age has been in turn common to the greatest 
benefactors to music, whose names illustrate the 
principal epochs of its modern nistory. Mozart 
did not live to see the full suecess of Don Juan, 
nor Beethoven the popularity of Jidelio; and 
up to the present time the world only seems to be 
somewhat more instructed and somewhat more 
widely musical, to have its judgment and appreci- 
ation of excellence orely tasked. Rela- 
tively the position of composers is the same: the 
life of solitude and pensive meditation is still their 
inalienable heritage: they have the ‘riches fine- 
less’ of the imagination, but their banking account 
is still in Utopia. We look anxiously for the 
time when high composition shall bring to its 
author some solid worldly recompense, and when 
enraptured audiences shall think that the clamor 
of their approbation and the certainty of posthu- 
mous fame for the composer do not entirely ba- 
lance the mutual obligations of the pleasure-giver 
and the pleasure-receivers. When we think 
the modest households of the great musicians of 
the last seventy years, and of the small fortunes 
which they accumulated, we must most conscien- 
tiously say, that we believe composers to be, of all 
artists, the least considered. They please greater 
masses, and by a more extended electric sympa- 
thy, than either painters or poets; and yet for 
music, this pulse of our exalted life, people give 
no thanks—considering it philosophically as only 
the air set in motion by some ingenious and pri- 
vileged individual. If the gift of taste which 
sometimes descends upon people of fortune in 
this country, and confers a reputation which is 
often easily and amiably supported by the pur- 
chase of pictures and the giving of occasional 
dinner-parties and literary levees, should ever 
glow in the impassioned breast of a rich lover of 
music, he would be the Maecenas who would have 
to ‘lay out.’ His park would contain the ornate 
residence of his orchestral musicians and Maestro 
di Capella; his chorus would be duly provided 
for; his concert-room and lyric theatre would 
exhibit the completest design and decoration ; an 
Esterhazy of the last age, living on his Hungarian 
estate, would be his model and prototype. Here 
is a field for elegant extravagance, if one had 
but the means, which far outstrips our rural taste 
for hounds and horses—tor taking five-barred 
gates and rasping fences. Dut music is still too 
unsubstantial an investment; its patron on this 
scale would only be thought ‘to sow the wind,’ 
and deserve to ‘ re ap the whirlwind.” As we can- 
not inflate a set of puppets with air, and make 
them give it out in music, but require, both for 
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opera and oratorios, a legion of pensionarics in 
the shape of men and women, who must have 
food and shelter, and some of the comforts of 
existence, before they can emit pleasurable tones, 
we turn over the costly and dangerous responsi- 
bity of supporting them to some enterprising mana- 
ger and the uncertain favor of the public. 

We are perhaps able to say that music has at 
last reached the limits of expense, and that a mo- 
dern opera, supported with the highest talent in 
all its departments, cannot now by mechanical 
additions increase the gorgeous effect of sound 
upon the human senses. In such a condition of 
music lived neither Bach nor Handel, neither 
Mozart nor Beethoven ; the art was in their time 
within the scope of private patronage, and a 
composer of genius could almost hold it in his 
hand. But the luxuriant scale of musical perfor- 
mances which has been gradually approached 
during the last twenty years, has so increased the 
difficulties of composers, that few oppose them 
successfully. Some, after many struggles, get 
heard once, and descend plump into the. abyss 3 of 
obscurity ; others swim well for a season or two, 
and sink more gradually; but the names of modern 
composers, when we recall them, appear for the 
most part like the flitting visions in Dante’s Jn- 
While these are dismissed with indiffer- 
ence, others,. discovered at rare intervals, show 
an elevation of purpose, a power of accomplish- 
ment, a consistence y; and a determination of cha- 
acter which win for them, even in retirement, 
feelings of admiration and respect. 

Some months have now elapsed since Hector 
Berlioz brought the last season of the New Phil- 
harmonic Concerts to such a triumphant conclu- 
sion, as all who attended them will testify, and 
we have had leisure in the interval to + chew the 
cud’ upon his merits. As a practical musician 
and conductor he then showed some things which, 
independently of the gradually increasing interest 
manifested by our public in his compositions, will 
not soon be forgotten in the annals of English 
Concerts. He gave the first example of long 
performances ¢ arried through without a flaw, and 
accustomed the public ear to a perfection which 
had not been reached. He establis hed, and ina 
manner popularized Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, which, though attempted elsewhere, “has 
never been heard in England except in Exeter 
Hall. ‘The teacher as well as the guide of the 
orchestra, he showed in this work, by its unity of 
effect, with what completeness the original existed 
in his own mind, and how successfully he could 
transmit and realize it. Zeal in preparation and 
consciousness of purpose were followed up in 
him when at the head of the orchestra by such 
lively faculties, such tact and self-reliance, as ena- 
bled him to meet every difliculty, and to take to 
himself unreservedly the responsibility of the 
most onerous works. ‘The men of the orchestra 
relied with certainty upon many movements of 
this accomplished chief, unseen by the audience, 
to carry them successfully over the perilous difli- 
culties of the modern symphony. 
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As a composer, the path of Berlioz is so extra- 
ordinary, and has been from the outset so free 
from traditions, that it forms one of the most in- 
teresting considerations in the modern history of 
the art. ITis music, as Vieuxtemps once character- 
ized it to us, is ‘music from an entirely new point 
of view. To see how a composer could come 
effectively upon the scene after Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. maintain himself there with honor during 
life, and bequeath works to posterity which they 
would cherish, was hardly to be expected of a 
young man; and yet the instinct of genius taught 
thre pupil of Lesueur and Reicha, while yet in the 
Conservatoire, that fame to be permanent must 
be individual, that in this pursuit, imitation and 
scholastic rules are vain and illusory aids, and that 
time does not fail to redistribute borrowed inven- 
tions to their rightful owners. Possessed with 
this idea, from bis earliest work, the Sinfonia 
Fantastique, or even betore, he appears to have 
resolved to obtain the powers and position of the 
great classical masters by means entirely his own ; 
and to the surprise of all who have looked on, 
he has accomplished his object—opening by the 
way new sources of beauty, and extending ina 
manner equally honorable to the art and to him- 


While such 


self the mysterious power of sound. 


a composer lives, who shall pronounce music itself 


effete and exhausted? Rather let us say that 
brains are sterile, and that the art in its several 
departments wants capable men. 

When we see this master, unbacked by power- 
ful or adventitious influence, placed before a 
metropolitan audience, with all the support ina 
chorus and orchestra that money can vive, it is 
to us a pure victory of opinion and progress, 
which atones for much that is discouraging in the 
eventful life of genius. The friends of Berlioz, 
Lizst the pianist, Griepenkerl of Brunswick, editor 
of the organ works of Bach, H. Romberg of Pe- 
tersburg, and others, have written with the same 
disinterested simplicity and personal regard in 
behalf of his cause as he himself composes. Free 
from selfish or party smotives, their testimony, and 
the better testimony ef his works, have inspired a 
general interest in Berlioz, and England has 
effectually caught the flame. 

We have reason to know that his absence from 
the post of conductor of the second season of the 
New Philharmonic Society spread a general 
regret and a coldness to its interests among the 
subscribers. ‘The labor of giving popularity to a 
young and important musical institution is: im- 
mense ; and in founding it, he might rationally 
have hoped to effect a favorable opening in 
London tor his own works. But the composer Is 
the constant sport of fortune. In a moment these 
hopes were dissipated; and the audience, who 
hoped to greet Berlioz annually, had to reserve 
their gratulation for some more favorable meeting. 
The constancy which endures such perverse acel- 
dents without blenching is part of the heroic tem- 
perament of the artist, and it isa character which 
may be read legibly in the noble style of his com- 
positions. Ilis own lite forms to these works the 
most interesting accompaniment and commentary. 

In full that Benvenuto F 
fitly produced, will succeed,—the Philharmonic 
audience of last season, reserving their special 
acknowledgments tor a due ovation to Berlioz on 
this occasion,—should not the manager prepare to 
take advantage, and the public to profit: by the 
favoring gale? The season will then be proba- 
bly advanced to June, the town will be gay with 
equipages, and country ladies residing at hotels 
will be consulting over the breakfast-table where 
best they may spend their money. Let concerts 
be organized, and let them contribute to the pros- 
verity of good music. 
Dasiven: and with all convenient speed after Ben- 


assurance 
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venuto Cellini, his Requiem, a majestic work, of 


which we have only heard the Offertorium ; 
Faust, with its triumphant Hungarian march ; 
his Romeo and Juliet symphony complete : his 
Sinfonia Irunebre, bis Harold symphony, and 
other works, which from association and expe- 
rience we cannot name without a secret emotion 
of pleasure. 

At a certain time of life composers know feel- 
ingly that they are but “ mortal men,” of frailer 


Cellini, it 


We have yet to hear of 


stuff, perchance, than most others. With a due 
foresight of contingencies, Berlioz has published 
his principal works in score, revised and corrected 
by himself, at an expense, we should think, which 
not a little evinces his attachment to his art. IIe 
would set himself right at any price with the 
growing public of music who, in future, will more 
appreciate him. The recollection of what he has 
accomplished makes us earnestly desire the full 
consummation of his artistic ambition—and_ the 
verdict upon him is all but universal. When he 
dies, a powerful individuality will be lost to the 
world: but we trust that there is yet reserved for 
his lite of labor and desert a victor’s wreath, and 
the mead of complete success. 


—_-> 


[From the London Athenwum, May 21] 


Verdi's Opera of Rigoletto. 


Some account of Signor Verdi’s “ Rigoletto,” 
which work travels Italy as * Viscardello,” was 
offered in a letter written to this journal from 
Rome in 1851. The opera was, at first, received 
there with the most violent contumely of Italian 
disapproval—though, subsequently, as we have 
been informed, it grew into a certain favor.— 
Throughout Italy it has been generally popular. 
It was produced this day week at the Royal 
Italian Opera ; and, to judge from appearances, 
may possibly prove more profitable to the treas- 
ury than any of the six operas by Signor Verdi 
which have already been brought out in’ this 
country. But should “ Rigoletto” keep our stage 
for atime, we think that it will be owing partly to 
the strength of the cast, and the scope afforded by 
the principal part to Signor Ronconi’s acting— 
partly to the craft of Mr. Beverly, who made in it 
his début as scene-painter to Covent Garden, and 
who has produced a pair of night pictures, the first 
of which is effectively original, the second deli- 
ciously beautiful—partly because the story proves 
delightful to English play-goers of fashion. These 
s-em now, like the girls in Miss Austen’s “ North- 
anger Abbey,” to have eyes, ears and hearts only 
for something “ very horrid It is the golden 
age for * Corsican Brothers,” “ Vampyres,” and 
such dismal tales—for Quasimodo hurling Claude 
Frollo from his belfry, and tor Triboulet, the 
king’s humpbacked tool, dragging the body of his 
murdered daughter across the stage in a sack— 
which last incident forms the choice catastrophe 
of the work of art before us. On the night in 
1832 when M. Victor Ilugo’s play, “Le Roi 
s’amuse,” was performed for the first and only 
time at the Théatre Francais, this revolting nov- 
elty was received with a storm of censure. ‘That, 
however, which is not tolerated when spoken, may 
be forgiven when it Is sung. The very situation 
at the cross at Chaillot which drove Sir E. Lytton’s 
“La Villidre” off the Enelish stage, was received 
with shouts of applause in the Italian opera of 
“ Malek Adhel.” 

That we may not take our readers’ acquaint- 
ance with the French “ drama of despair” too 
much for granted, let us indicate slightly the four 
divisions into which the opera drawn from M. 
Hugo's suppressed tragedy is divided.—The scene 





is transterred from the Louvre to the Court of 


Mantua. ‘The first act is devoted to a court ball, 
at which the Duke (Signor Mario) amuses himself’ 
somewhat in the style of Don Juan,—while his 
Fool, the hunchback Rigoletto (Signor Ronconi), 
*moralizes” his master’s gallantries, by taunting 
the fathers and husbands who are insensible to 
such marks of court favor.—In the second act the 
shame is brought home to Rigoletto’s own house: 
his daughter Gilda (Madame Bosio), who has been 
cautiously secluded by him from the rakish eyes 
of the Court, and is believed to be the Fool's 
mistress by those cognizant of her existence, is 
dragged trom home at night by a party of young 


nobles, the Duke having fixed upon her as one of 


those whom he delights to honor.—Act the third 
brings Rigoletto to court again; where after some 
vain entreaty, he discovers his daughter, and 
learns from her what liver fate has been.—In act 
the fourth, the Duke, out roving in the suburbs, is 
beguiled by Madelena (Mlle. Nantier Didiée) into 
the house of Sparatucile (Signor Tagliafico), a 
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mercenary bravo, whom Rigoletto hires to assassi- 
nate the Duke. Magdalen, however, takes a fancy 
to the fly in the web; and the fact of the poor out- 
east Gilda arriving in boy’s attire enables the 
assassin to earn his fee by substituting one victim 
for another. Her half-murdered body is placed 
in the sack, which Rigoletto has undertaken to 
fling into the river. While the buffoon is drag- 
ging his hideous load thitherward, he is astounded 
by the voice of the heartless Duke, who leaves 
the haunt of crime, singing gaily as he goes. The 
Fool opens the sack, discovers therein his dying 
daughter, and with his frenzy over his direful 
mistake the tale of herror concludes. 

Now—apart from the fact that when the terse 
and poignant, though extravagant, dialogue of 
Victor Hugo is stripped from this tale, it becomes 
a bald melodrama of coarse and bloody quality, 
as such unfit for music—* Rigoletto” is, on the 
other hand, made diflicult to treat for the Italian 
theatre by the complexity of its situations and the 
number of secondary characters required to work 
out the plot—there being no fewer than six per- 
sons in addition to the five principal artists.  Sig- 
nor Verdi, therefore, seems to have attempted to 
be dramatic in the French style. As, however, 
was stated in the account of “ Rigoletto” already 
referred to—while we perceive the attempt, in no 
place can we accept it as having been fulfilled. 
Such effect as “ Rigoletto” produces, is produced 
not by its dramatic propriety of sound to sense. 
There is hardly one phrase in the part of the buf- 
foon which might not belong to Signor Verdi's 
Doge in “J due Foscari,” or to his * Nabuco.” The 
music of combination and dramatic action, again, 
is pueri!e and queer: odd modulations being per- 
petually wrenched out with the vain hope of dis- 
guising the instrinsic meagreness of the ideas—and 
flutes being used for violins, or vice versa, appa- 
rently not to charm the hearer, but to make him 
stare. Thus the opening ball scene, accompanied 
throughout by orchestras on the stage—the abduc- 
tion finale—the scene betwixt Rigoletto and the 
courtiers—and the storm in the last act, are alike 
miserahle in their meagre patchiness and want of 
meaning. It is a merit that, in performance of a 
promise made in one of his prefaces, Signor Verdi 
is less violent in his instrumentation in “ Rigo- 
letto” than he was in his earlier operas; but he 
has not here arrived at the music of intellect and 
as dis- 





expression—which is French or German 
tinguished from the music of melody, which is 
Italian. 

Tried with reference to prettiness of melody— 
(for originality we have long ceased to bargain in 
Italian opera)—* Rigoletto” must be pronounced 
weaker than“ Ernani” or * Nabucco.” ~The sub- 


ject of the last movement to the duet betwixt Rig- 


oletto and Gilda, in the second act, (which was 
encored), is distinct, and not unpleasing. The 
air of display tor Gilda, in the garden scene,— 
called in the published copies of the music, a 
Polacca, though in common fempo,—is as ineflec- 
tive a mixture of common-place and eccentricity 
as it ever fell to the lot of prima donna to deliver. 
There is animation in the stretta, “ Si vendetta,” 
to the second duet betwixt Rigoletto and Gilda, 
closing the third act. The Duke’s waltz, La 
Donna € mobile,” got its encore, owing to the en- 


joyment thrown into it by Signor Mario, and 


owing to there being some motion in its rhythm ; 
but asa tune it will bear no comparison even 
with the “Brindisi” in “ Lucrezia Borgia.” The 
gem of the opera comes soon after this ballata: 
this is the quartet “ella figlia,” founded on a 
melodious phrase, with clever grouping and neat 
contrast of the voices,—in which the climax is 
naturally wrought up, and by which are excited 
those genial sensations of pleasure which admit of 
no doubt, and require neither proof nor apology. 
On the strength of this quartet, we would. still 
hope that Signor Verdi has not “said his last 
word ;” and that he may even now one day come 
to see more clearly than he has heretofore seen, 
that thought is not antagonistic to beauty—nor 
dramatic effect to musical symmetry. This quar- 
tet was deservedly encored, and may become a 
stock favorite among pieces of its form and order. 

A word remains to be said concerning the prin- 
cipal artists who appeared. Signor Ronconi put 
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forth his power to the utmost as Rigoletto. We 
cannot, however, rank it among his best persona- 
tions; but this lies inthe nature of the part, which 
is too abrupt and naked in its transitions in opera, 
and which, moreover, is made superfluously difli- 
cult by the lugubrious characterlessness of its 
music. Madame Bosio appeared to more advan- 
tage as Gilda than she has yet done in London; 
not merely because in her new part she is ex- 


posed to no comparison, but because her style of 


execution precisely suits Signor Verdi’s music. 
By him the singers are invited, not forbidden, to 
slacken tempo; and the hearer is compelled to 


wait for the note, not driven on by the energy of 


Sienor Marioas the 


a voice ready and powerful. 
ealliard to a wish; 


Duke, looked seductive and | 

musically, however, the part is not one of his 
best. The performance throughout had been pre- 
fectly prepared and was highly finished, and the 
impression on the subscribers seemed to be satis- 
factory. How far beyond their circle the popu- 
larity may spread—how long it will endure even 
in our present dearth of Italian operas—time must 
show. 
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THE ABIDING AND THE FLEETING. 
FROM GOETHE. 


Early joys, how false and fleeting! 
Vanishing within the hour; 

Envious, murky west-winds beating, 
Come and wither every flower. 

Can I in the verdure gladden, 
Casting now its grateful shade, 

Which the autumn storms must sadden, 
And whose fairest leaves must fade ? 


Seekest thou life’s fruits to win? 
Quickly snatched the moment’s share! 
These to ripen will begin, 
Let the others blossom there. 
Think! thy vale, of joy the giver, 
Changes with each shower of rain; 
In the same transparent river 
Thou wilt never bathe again. 


Thou thyself art ever changing! 
Forms that now before thee rise, 
Palaces and walls high ranging, 
Thou behold’st with other eyes. 
Vanished are the lips that gladly 
Once bestowed love’s fond embrace, 
And the foot that boldly, madly 
Trod the hunter’s mountain-chase. 


And the hand that for thy brother 
Nobly worked in weal and woe, 
Everything is now another; 
Swift they come and noiseless go. 
All the form that bears thy name, 
Standing now where thou hast stood, 
Like a wave of ocean came, 
And rejoins its native flood. 


To beginning let completion 
Follow in harmonious rhyme; 
Let thy spirit’s swift fruition 
Yet outstrip the flight of time. 
Gifts for aye thou mayst inherit, 
Morial of the Muses blest! 
The ideal before thy spirit, 
The reward within thy breast. 


+ — > — 


Toe Stow Marcu or THE tTrEAm.—The 
stranger in Devonshire will not fail to notice the 
peculiar intonations employed in driving a team 
there. It is not the words used to encourage the 
animals (though they are in a great measure pe- 
culiar to the country) that will arrest attention, 
but the tone or tune in which they are delivered, 
resembling with great exactness, says an observer, 
the chantings or recitative of the cathedral service. 
“ The plough-boy chants the counter-tenor with 
unabated ardor through the day, the ploughman 
throwing in, at intervals, his hoarser notes. It is 
understood that this chanting march, (which may 
sometimes be heard at a considerable distance, ) 
encourages and animates the team, like the music 
of a marching army, or the song of the rowers.” 
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A Few Facts. 
New York, June 38, 1853. 
Mr. Eprror:—A German friend, to whom I 


showed your lecture upon Don Giovanni, has fur- 


nished me with some facts relative to it, which, as 
nothing can be amiss which shall tend to a better 
understandirg of such a work, I take occasion 
to send you. First comes a list of the different 
works, mostly dramas, in which this plot has been 
treated. 


| 1. El Curlador de Sevilla y convidado de piedra, 
by Gabriel Teller, 16th century. 
| 2. Be Ke stin de Pierre, ou le Jils criminel ; Villiers, 
| 1659. 
| 3. Don Juan, ou le festin de Pierre; 
| 1669. ; 
4. Le tt stin de Pierre, ou Uathée Soudroyé ; Du- 
| mesnil, 1669. 
| 5. * The Libertine ;” Shadwell, 1676. 
6. Giovanni Temerario, ossia il dissoluto punito ; 
Goldoni, 18th century. 
7. Il convitato de piedra, ossia il dissoluto. 1777. 
Opera composed by Righini. 
1787. Lorenzo da Ponte. 


Moliere, 


8. 

As to the number of acts of this opera, he 
writes, “ I have seen Don Juan at Prague, Vienna, 
Dresden, Breslau, Berlin, always in two acts. 
Every edition, score and piano, has no otherwise 
than ‘ Oper in 2 Akten. I have heard that in 
small theatres (for instance, Nuremberg, Mann- 
heim) they made the finale of the second act to a 
third act, because they could not get the scenery 
ready so fast for the hell.” 

On another point, he writes, “In most of the 
German Theatres Don Giovanni is given as a 
liickenbiissen, that is when no other piece can be 
given, and always performed in very bad style, 
(liederlich). 


this, and the old ones remember with regret the 


The lovers of Mozart complain at 


splendid way it was given in Mozart’s time ; 
especially some of them have mentioned to me 
that the the last was a well 
attended one, with many guests, &e. So said Mr. 


Gardigidai, teacher of singing in the Prague Con- 


supper in scene 


servatorium of Music, that his father was an im- 
presario (manager) at Florence, about the year 
1801, and that they always performed Don Gio- 
vanni with a full set of guests in the supper 
scene.” You will remember, too, that in Hoff- 
mann’s “ Don Juan,” the last scene represents a 
feast, and that Don Giovanni is described as sitting 
with a girl on each side of him. A: 
eee same 

Rossint A Musicran BY ACCIDENT.—A cor- 
respondent of ithe Daily News (London ), supplies 
the following, which takes a place among recent 


a commander in the Legion of Honor to Rossini, 
he wrote a highly complimentary letter, in which 
he expressed a hope that the great composer 
would gratify him and the world by writing a 
new opera. Rossini, who since he has reposed 
upon his laurels, passes for one of the most 
idle as well as the most independent men in 
| Europe, assured his Majesty that he was only 
} a musician ‘ by accident ;’ thit he had never com- 
posed for the love of composition, but for the sake 
of a livelihood; and now that he was above the 
world, he desired rest. At the end of' his letter, 
however, Rossini offered to compose a mass for 
the coronation. ‘The Emperor’s answer to this 
proposal is not yet known.” 
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Roven ArpLausE AND Eccentric Hasits. 
In the extracts from the Duchess of Orleans’ Let- 
ters, we find that Queen Christiana, of Sweden 
(who was as peculiar in her night-dress as in 
almost everything else, and who, instead of a 
| night-cap, made use ofan uncouth linen wrapper), 





on-dits: “ When the Emperor sent the ribbon of 
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having spent a restless day in bed, ordered a 
band of Italian musicians from the Opera to ap- 
proach near to her curtains, which were close 
drawn, and strive to amuse her. After some 
time, the voice of one of the performers striking 
her with singular pleasure, she suddenly thrust 
her homely, stern, ill-dressed head from behind 
the curtains, exclaiming loudly, “ fort Diable ! 
bien!” The performers were 
the concert was for some 


comme il chante 

terror-stricken, and 

minutes at a stand. 
‘— > 

VoOCALITY WITH A VENGEANCE.—The Chris- 
tian Copts of Egypt (the descendants of the 
Egyptians of the period of the Pharaohs) oceu- 
py, says M. Fétis, more than twenty minutes in 
singing the words ‘ Alleluiah’ once, in their pro- 
fusely ornamented style. M. Fétis thinks it im- 
possible but that the Copts, who have preserved 
their ancient language, should not also have re- 
tained their ancient music, and considers that 
their actual music is the same to which Plato 
refers, when he tells us that the priests of Egypt 
sang hymns on the seven vowels to the honor of 
Osiris. 

— —> 

INVENTION OF Hinpoo Music. — (From 
Tomlinson’s Lectures.) —'The Hindoos believe, 
that music was invented by Brahma himself, or 
by his active power Sereswati, the Goddess of 
Speech ; and that their mythological son, Nared, 
invented the vina, the oldest musical instrument 
in use in Hindostan. 

The vina or been is a fretted instrument of the 
euitar kind. The finger-board is 21%ths inches 
long. <A little beyond each end of the finger- 
board are two large gourds, and beyond these are 
the pegs and tail-piece which hold the wires. 
The whole length of the instrument is three feet 
seven inches. The first gourd is fixed at ten 
inches from the top, and the second is about two 
feet eleven anda half inches. The gourds are 
very large, about fourteen inches in diameter. 
The finger-board is about two inches wide. The 
wires are seven in number, and consist of two 
steel ones, very close together, 6a the right side; 
four brass ones on the finger-board; and one 
brass one on the left side. The instrument is held 
over the left shoulder, the upper gourd resting 
on that shoulder, and the lower one on the right 
knee. 

Among inspired mortals the first musician is 
believed to have been the sage-Bherat, who was 
the inventor of natacs, or dramas, represented 
with songs and dances, and the author of a musi- 
cal system that bears his name. Almost every 
kingdom and province had a peculiar style of 
melody, and very different names for the modes, 
as well as a different manner of arranging them. 
It is said their ancient system of music is pre- 
served in the sacred books of the Hindoos, but as 
these have not been translated, nor if they were 
would it repay the time and trouble required for 
such a task, therefore it appears the theory of the 
art is known, although the practice is entirely 
lost. 

There is perhaps no nation that takes greater 
delight in music than the Hindoos; they make 
use of it on all occasions, in their festivals and 
processions, and many of their religious ceremo- 
nies; and it is astonishing to see the excitement 
that is produced by their harsh minstrelsy. ‘The 
effect is said to be electrical. ‘Their eyes, which 
before relaxed into a languid expression of half 
consciousness, become suddenly kindled with a 
blaze of enthusiasm, and they join in the proces- 
sion, which the minstrels are enlivening with 
their discordant strains, with gestures of frantic 
delight. 


ee 


Mozart’s excellent pianoforte duet in F minor 
(an eternal piece of music, if there is such a thing) 
was written for a piece of machinery attached to 
a clock. European musicians are now potentates 
and princes, given to curl the lip and speak of 
‘the shop,’ if asked to accommodate themselves to 
circumstances, and to oblige as well as to dream. 

3ut, somehow, they are not Haydns and Mozarts. 
Athenaum. 



























































Fine Arts. 


A Splendid Engraving. 

We have had the privilege of examining the proof 
impression of a most elaborate and beautiful engrav- 
ing, soon to be published by Messrs. J. P. Jewerr 
& Co., of this city. It is no less than the whole of 
Bunyan’s Allegory, with all its scenes and charac- 
ters, pictorially combined into one plate of thirty by 
twenty-four inches. The design is by Bittinés, 
and is graven on steel by Joseru ANDREWS, wl.o 
has been engaged five years in the operation. It 
contains two hundred and eighty human figures, in- 
cluding of course the reproduction of the same prin- 





cipal figures times enough to be fatal to all ordinary 
attempts to avoid monotony and secure unity. Dil- 
grim’s road is represented, starting from the City of 
Destruction, in the right hand lower corner of the 
picture, and crossing and recrossing the plate several 
times, so as to bring in all the different adventures, 
till the whole culminates, as in serene, light summer 
cload-scenery, with the Celestial City shining above 
the Delectable Mountains. 

One is incredulous at the bare mention of such an 
undertaking, and looks rather for an elaboration of 
mechanical ingenuity, than for a work of art, in such 
an extraordinary combination of many pictures into 
one. Indeed, it is no less than the whole story of 
man’s moral struggle portrayed, step by step, in dis- 
tinct, individual pictures, and yet blended into one 
before the eye. Unity and general beauty of effect 
would seem impossible. Yet these artists seem to 
have made it possible. The picture charms you as 
a graceful and harmonious whole; the form unfolds 
as easily and naturally, as Bunyan’s vision, from its 
germ. ‘There is nothing stiff, constrained, mechani- 
cal, or crowded in its aspect; it is only rich with 
details admirably subordinated ; and the conditions 
of light and shade, aud other general artistic effect, 
are as successfully preserved, as if the long-winding 
series of special topies all. along had opportunely 
kept pace with the pencil, just by way of peopling 
and ornamenting its free sweeps of space. This 
absolutely taken, is too strong, perhaps ; 
all so when compared with what any one 


statement, 
but not at 
would expect from so seemingly impossible an 
undertaking. 

It is really a beautiful, a surprising work, and 
does great honor to both draftsman and engraver. 
As a family picture, thousands must be eager to pos- 
sess it; for it combines instruction with a high degree 
of artistic pleasure, and will be like the unrolling of 
John Bunyan's great dream as a whole before the 
eyes. 

We forgot to mention that several subjects, difficult 
to manage in the body of the picture, such as the 
seven sights which Pilgrim saw in the Interpreter's 
house—are ingeniously placed as medallions in the 
margin beneath, in the centre of which appears also 
a fincly engraved portrait of Bunyan, in medallion. 


—> - 


American Artists in Italy. 

“You may,” says Mr. Bryant, in one of his late 
letters from Rome to the Post, “ like some notices of 
what the American artists are doing in Rome. 
Crawlord is occupied with his equestrian statue 
of Washington, designed for the city of Richmond. 
Around the principal figure, which is not yet fully 
modelled, will be placed statues of the cotempo- 
rary great men of Virginia. Two of these, the 
statues of Jefferson and Patrick Henry, are 
already modelled, and plaster casts of them have 
been obtained. They are of colossal size, and are 
designed with‘a manly vigor and a disdain of 
minor grace which quite delights me. If the rest 
of the monument shall be conceived in the same 
spirit, it will greatly raise Crawford’s reputation. 
He has a small work under the chisel, the Babes 
in the Wood, which I hear has been ordered by a 
gentleman of New York. The children are lying 
hand in hand, and the redbreast has just begun his 
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pious office of covering them with leaves. The 
subject seemed to me to be beautifully treated. 

The other American sculptors at Rome, Mozier, 
Richard 8. Greenough, Rogers and Ives, are all 
zealously pursuing their art, and occupied with 
works which show that there is not one of them 
who is not likely to surpass what he has already 
done. Mozier has a statue of Silence, which does 
him much credit ; it is a female figure, standing in 
an attitude of command, with a calm severity of 
aspect, the forefinger of the left hand pointing to 
the lips. Greenough is modelling a figure of a 
shepherd attacked by an eagle, which promises well. 

Page is here, analyzing the manner in which 
Titian produced his peculiar coloring, and repro- 
ducing some of his heads in excellent copies. But 
he has done what is better than this; he has 
painted a portrait of Charlotte Cushman, a fine, 
solid painting, richly colored, with which not only 
his friends, but everybody who sees it, is charmed. 
Terry, a universal favorite with his countrymen, 
is occupied with a picture of “Samuel and _ his 
Mother.”” C. G. Thompson, who arrived here not 
long since, is looking at the works of the great 
Italian painters, and now and then making a clever 
copy of a head or a single figure. Nichols has 
very successfully transferred the calm glow of 
Claude’s landscapes into some fine copies which he 
making. Wotherspoon is luxuriating on the 
sylvan beauties of Nemi. For my part, I can 
hardly understand what an American landscape- 
painter, after satisfying a natural curiosity to see 
the works of the great masters of his art, should do 
in Italy. He cau study nature to quite as much 
advantage at home—a fresh and new nature as 
beautiful as that of Italy, though with a somewhat 
different aspect of beauty. 

I was the other day in the studio of Gibson, the 
English sculptor. He showed our party a work 
in basso-relievo, representing Phaeton attempting 
te guide the chariot of the sun. It equals in fire 
and spirit anything the imagination could conceive 
of such a subject. The horses, with distended nos- 
trils, plunge madly forward through space, seem- 
ing as if they would leap out of their harness and 
the young charioteer holds the reins with an aspect 
of uncertainty and alarm. In another part of 
Gibson's studio was placed a statue on which he 
had been trying an experiment that has long oceu- 
pied his thoughts. The ancients, you know, col- 
ored or painted their statues, and this is supposed 
to have been done by persons who made it their par- 
ticular profession. Gibson has a statue of Venus, 
a very pleasing figure, the hair of which has been 
colored of a very light warm brown, and bound 
with a fillet of the most delicate blue; he has stained 
the eye with a dim azure, with a tint of a crimson 
vein or two at the corners, laid the faintest possible 
bloom on the cheeks, touched the lips slightly with 
scarlet, and suffused the skin, over the whole form, 
With a carnation just perceptible, through which 
the blue stains of the marble appear like wandering 
veins. The drapery of the tigure is left in the 
original color of the marble, except the border, 
along which runs a double stripe of pale blue, with 
another of pale crimson next to the edge. The 
effect is agreeable far beyond what I should have 
expected. The marble is deprived of all its ap- 
pearance of hardness, and the statue has the look 
of a human figure seen through a solt mist; the 
outlines seem to blend with the atmosphere. 

On my way hither, stopping at Florence, I 
visited the studio of our countryman Powers. He 
had several busts lately executed with his usual 
skill in giving the expression of character and life, 
and was then occupied with a figure intended as 
a representation of our new State, California. In 
her lett hand she holds a divining rod pointing 
downwards to the mines in her soil, and in her 
right she conceals behind her back a scourge, in- 
tended as an emblem of the calamities which follow 
the eager search for gold. Powers at present mod- 
els his figures in a peculiar manner. He builds 
them up with fragments of dry plaster, cemented 
by the same material in a liquid state. When 
any part of the figure requires to be made rounder 
or fuller, he lays on the plaster with a flexible 
gutta percha trowel; when it is to be reduced in 
size, he applies a kind of file or rasp, of which he 
is the inventor, which never becomes clogged, and 
is pierced with holes, through which the plaster 
shoots in a shower. In this manner he completes 
the model in a shorter time than it could be moulded 
in clay, and avoids the trouble of taking a cast.” 


is 
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0G> We congratulate the subscribers to the AMERICAN 
Art Unton that they may now obtain the series of plates 
promised them so long since. They may be had of Mr. 
William Y. Balch, No. 92 Tremont Street. 
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Church Music. 
Every one feels how fitly music intervenes in | 

| all the public acts of worship; how poorly the | 
common piety that unites us all as members of 
one family and children of one Parent can ex- 
Every one complains of 





press itself without it. 
the unsatisfactory condition of church music all | 
around. Why does the complaint continue, when | 
books and professors of sacred music are so | 
What are the formidable obstacles to | 





better fruits? Their name is Legion, we sup- 
pose ; but it is safe and reasonable also to suppose 
that they may all spring from a few grand roots. 
Three or four main causes, therefore, from which 
Sacred Musie suffers, we will briefly state, before | 
undertaking to say what is desirable and practi- | 

| 


| plenty ? 
| 


cable. 

1. The first, and by many looked upon as the 
root of the whole difficulty, is the popular lack 
of taste and appreciation for true music ; or in 
other words, the want of musical cultivation. 
Good music, high, artistic music, composed by | 
enius and performed by artists, is thought too 





co 
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good for the congregations ; hence the demand 
for the more cheap and vulgar article, which | 
is most cheaply and abundantly, nay super- | 
abundantly supplied,—trust to the Yankee psalm- 
smiths for all that! But it is the fault of the 
Church—we use the word here in the most libe- 





ral sense, as the outward organization of the reli- 
gious sentiment in all its existing forms,—it is the 
| fault of the church itself, if people love not pure 
| and lofty music in the church. The church itself 
| should educate, inspire the taste for it. To this 
| end, it is only necessary to employ good music in 
| 

| 





its public services; for as surely as we grow | 
familiar with good music, do we grow to love it. || 
The church was the place of all others where the | 

high examples should have been set, and made to | 
speak with ever-renewed vitality, to the hearts of 
the people. If music have that vital affinity with | 
all holy feelings, with all heavenward aspirations, 
with all spiritual experiences too far-reaching, too 
profound and subtle to find utterance in speech, 
which we have all been accustomed to suppose,— 
then the church should have seen to it that this 





glorious property of tones was duly and_practi- 
cally demonstrated, till it had created in the gen- 
eral mind the taste that could appreciate it. One 
church has done that. The old Catholic church 
has owed a vast deal of its hold upon the popula- 
tion of all Europe to its practical faith im the 
potency of music ; and its music has been, not of 
the so-called cheap and popular, not plain, routine 
psalmody, but the most masterly productions of 





genius attempting its possible with every aid of 


science. It has not proscribed real, inspired Art, 


| 

| 

by stigmatizing its works, with the absurd term | 
of “scientific music,” as if that were tantamount | 
to soullessly ingenious and profane. The Catholic 
Church has done it; why cannot the Protestant ? 
And here arises the second fatality to the preva- 
2. Namely, sectarianism, exclusivism. The Pro- | 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| lence of a high order of church music : 

testant church is not one, but divided into many. 
Each separate church insists on its peculiarity, in 


| 
| musical service, as well as in creed and discipline. 










































































The Church of England, for instance, has a rich 
legacy of its own peculiar, native music ; this is 
full of intrinsic merit, as music ; but it excludes 
the benefit of other kinds of music, products of 
other schools, and all inspiring and religious in 
their way ; while it excludes itself from a more 
general reception out of its own pale, because it 
is so much of it inseparable from the Episcopalian 
form of worship. Some limit themselves to the 
extremely painful conformity to a mere tradition- 
al type of the most primitive and, as they fancy, 
only truly sacred music. They have a right to 
their partiality, if they find satisfaction in it; but 
to get the full spiritual good of music (and no 
less is our problem), we must take a more gene- 
rous and accepting view than that—On the other 
hand, the plain, psalm-singing of our congrega- 
tional churches, shows a sectarian avoidance of 
the sublimest, richest and most beautiful composi- 
tions ever written, partly because they are rich, 
and partly because they are Catholic. A high 
and all-prevailing standard of good music we can 
never have, until we recognize that music 1s 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, neither high 
church nor low church, neither traditional nor 
new light; and in no sense a prescribed formal- 
ity ; but a living and divine voice of the best as- 
pirations and emotions in the bottom of all souls, 
and quite unsectarian, reconciling and universal 
in its meanings. 

Religion, as it is outwardly organized around 
us, that is, the church visible, lacks unity. The 
Roman church has at least an outward and com- 
pulsive unity; what we, who are not of it, regard 
asa false unity, a mere outward type and shadow 
of inward and true oneness; yet even this mere 
shadow gives it its immense advantage. In the 
matter of artistic aids—whereby the spirit im- 
presses itself, as through vibrating media, upon 
the eye and ear, and through these on the respon- 
sive soul within,—it trusts and uses all that art 
and nature offer, and is not afraid to touch aught, 
lest it shall have done service in some other 
church. The principle of the Protestant move- 
ment is individual liberty of judgment; this leads 
to many intellectual theories of things human and 
divine, to different theories often of the same in- 
and hence to many separate com- 
sut if the principle of liberty, 





ternal facts, 
munions or sects. 
in spite of all these divergencies, implies no deep 
and inward principle of unity of some sort, it 
must be false ; for the first and deepest passion in 
the human soul, indeed life itself, considered as 
one undivided impulse, is a craving after unity 
with all other life. Protestantism, however, does 
imply this. All worshippers of all sects, who are 
in any degree in earnest, feel and know that the 
real living religious sentiments, which impart all 
the glow and rhythmical heart-beat to an act of 
worship, are sentiments too large and universal to 
be circumscribed within any creed or form. 
Granting each separate church its own peculiar 
virtue (and perhaps each presents a certain side 
of truth more clearly than all others to those who 
need to have it so presented), still all churches 
build upon a certain undercurrent, or basis of a 
religious sentiment inherent in humanity, upon 
certain great religious instincts in the soul that 
only need to be educated into the light and into 
full, beneficent activity. It is precisely of these 
that music is the natural, the only perfect lan- 
guage. Music is chained down from her most be- 
nign, most heavenly function, and becomes a 
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“Pegasus in Harness,” when she is converted 
into the mere slave of traditional formality, and 
made to wear the livery of sect. 

No doubt, in this attempt to gain a foothold for 
the most generous and edifying use of music in 
our public worship, we betray more of our own 
peculiar views or idiosyneracies than it concerns 
our musical readers to know. Of course, we 
must frankly own our stand-point, while we re- 
spect that of every other. But ours is at least a 
reconciling view; and music may be employed to 
greater advantage than ever in worship, as a lan- 
guage of the most simple and universal religious 
sentiments, so as to engage in worship thousands 
of hearts which know not and cannot learn to 
know the obligation of a peculiar creed; at the 
same time that it leaves each in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of whatsoever there may be most sec- 
tarian about him. 

But leaving this consideration, (for at present 
we are only pointing out great obstacles to the 
general possession of a satisfactory church music ; 
and this last obstacle is one so dangerously sug- 
gestive that we must only lift a corner of it into 
sight and then drop it), we pass on to a third ob- 
stacle of a very different nature. 

3. It is that Sacred Music, in this country, has 
been and is so vigorously and profanely, even if 
it seem sometimes so sanctimoniously, traded 
upon. We have more than once alluded to the 
enormous multiplication and sale of new collec- 
tions of psalmody in this country. The lover of 
good music, to whom there is religion in music, 
looks upon all this with loathing and dismay. It 
is said, to be sure, that we Americans are essen- 
tially a psalm-loving and psalm-singing people ; 
that this has been our initiation into the glories 
and the joys of music, and that this is the field in 
which the popular sensibility to melody and har- 
mony must be principally met and ministered 
unto and elevated. ‘To psalms and chorals in 
themselves we make no sweeping objection; we 
too have loved them and have helped to sing 
them, and shall not have the folly to ignore their 
sublimity in fitting circumstances. But because 
they are simple, and because they smack of our 
puritan origin, and because the people grew up, 
generation after generation, with no other ideas 
of music, asa serious matter, and because the 
sense of monotony would set in after long singing 
of the same old set of short and simple tunes : 
was this good cause for varying and multiplying 
this short rhythmical pattern in infinitum, and 
overspreading the broad land, cubits deep, with 
this questionable manna, this dry and _ tasteless 
pabulum mechanically ground out and diffused 
through annual Conventions? Good cause or 
not, no matter, when the trading spirit was awak- 
ened, and saw that it could manufacture the de- 
mand by the mere act of manufacturing the sup- 
ply. 

A psalm-loving people we may be by habit, 
by force of our past circumstances; but a psalm- 
singing people essentially we doubt if we or any 
people can be; for we hold it to be just as certain 
as that a Beethoven symphony will by frequent 
hearing supplant the polka in the affections of an 
audience, that it only needs the opportunity to 
grow familiar with higher and more artistic models 
of sacred music, to make the people forget their 
passion for perpetually new changes on the old 


humdrum pattern of a psalm-tune. It is the 











pre-occupied the popular ear and mind with these 
things, that it may be long before anything better 
can begin to make impression on them or arrest 
attention. Observe, it is only of the overdoing of 
the matter that we complain. 

4. As we began with mentioning the want of 
taste for music as the first obstacle to the full reli- 
gious eflicacy of music, perhaps we had best end 
with suggesting that all these obstacles resolve 
themselves into this one: namely, that however 
much music is employed and loved, there is still 
every where in the matter of public worship a 
great lack of faith in Music. Music is far from 
being fully respected and trusted. Her’s is the 
case of Woman in respect of civil rights. Hon- 
ored she is after a fashion, and admired and 
courted. But the implication always is that she 
has no right or virtue in herself. In worship, 
Music is not listened to as if i¢ had something to 
say, of a deeper and more subtle meaning than 
words can convey. But it is used to add measure 
and rhythm to a ritual, or simply as a sweetened 
liquid to wash down one dry pill after another of 
didactic verses in a prosy hymn; all the virtue 
being supposed to reside in the ritual or the 
verses, and the music to be wholly secondary. 
Let the hint suffice. We say, that until Music 
shall be better trusted, until it shall be under- 
stood and owned that in lofty or tender music, 
by itself’ considered, the most spiritual states and 
most profound prayers and longings and praises 
of the heart can find fuller utterance than in any 
outward forms or words, Music can never perform 
the tithe of her holy office for mankind. 

These few leading difliculties we simply drag 
to sight for a moment, upon a first survey of the 
ground, by way of preliminary. 
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Letters from Germany. 
I. 
Lerrsic, April, 1853. 

On Palm Sunday, we had a splendid concert in 
Dresden—consisting of Mozart’s Requiem and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony—performed by the 
musicians of the King’s Chapel, and the chorus 
and solo singers of the Royal opera. As usual, in 
Germany, the vocal were far beneath the instru- 
mental performers. Fraulein Mayer from Cas- 
sel, and Mirrewurzer, a baritone singer of 
some reputation, were alone worthy of mention ; 
and the chorus, though well drilled, was hardly 
strong enough for the orchestra, with its nine 
double basses as foundation, and a superstructure 
of corresponding strength. The Ninth Symphony 
was however very finely performed, and _pro- 
duced, as it cannot fail to do, upon him who has 
a key to its mysteries, an effect of vast and unap- 
proachable grandeur ; it is the Mount Blane of 
music ;—the greatest expression of the noblest of 
ideas which poetry and music could be called upon 
to express—universal, world-wide, all-embracing 
charity, complete happiness of the noblest sort— 
arrived at through danger and doubt, and long 
secking—*“ music married to immortal verse,” 
when its own unassisted incompetency led it to 
seek for aid. 

On my return to Leipsic, I walked to Goblis, 
a village about an English mile distant from the 
city, and looked with increased reverence upon 
the little tumble-down two story house with the 
arched gateway, upon which is written in large 


trading spirit of the “ professors” that has so long | letters, “so that he who runs may read,” “ Here 
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lived Schiller—and wrote the Ilymn to Joy.’ 
And in the second story over the window, which 
is perhaps a foot square, is also inscribed : “ Schil- 
ler’s Stube.” 

To return to the Dresden orchestra, it is per- 
haps superior to that at Leipsic in the wind de- 
partment, but hardly its equal in the string. With 
Herr David as first violin, the whole band seem 
inspired by his fiery enthusiasm, and follow him 
like one man, whithersoever his great playing 
leads them. The difference was as clear as the 
sun at noonday, between the first ten Gewand- 
haus Concerts, with David as director, and the 
last two, when, by Gade’s arrival, David was re- 
stored to his original place as leader of the violins. 
Take it altogether, I prefer the Leipsie orchestra, 
so constituted, toany I have heard—not by any 
means excepting the famous Conservatoire orches- 
tra in Paris, which lacks the love that can alone 
In 


Paris you hear a set of the best drilled musicians 


kill personality, and give unity to the whole. 


in the world—and you know it, and think of it 
all the time. In the German orchestra the mu- 
sicians disappear, and the music of Beethoven or 
Mozart, which they are interpreting to your de- 
lighted ears, is not troubled in its effect by indi- 
vidual strivings to shine. Each man feels himself 
a part of the whole, and blends his instrument 
with those of his comrades so that the picture has 
no spots to mar its beauty. 

At the twentieth and last Gewandhaus Concert 
we were to have had the Ninth Symphony, but 
most unfortunately Herr David was taken ill, 
thus also postponing the last of the quartet series 
at which the ottet of Mendelssohn was to have 
Moscueces — had 


also promised to play a concerto of Bachs with 


been performed. Professor 
violin and flute ebfigato and quartet accompani- 
ment. The quartet soiree being indefinitely put 
the 
Gewandhaus Concert, the quartet parts being 
doubled. 


lately published, for the first time, by 


off, Professor M. played the concerto at 


This concerto in TD) major has been 
Professor 
Dehn of Berlin from the original manuscript in 
the Royal Library. The first movement, concer- 
tante during the first half, becomes a piano solo, 
the 


The second movement is an Adagio, writ- 


a sort of cadenza, until the short “ tutti” at 
end. 
ten as a trio between the basso, flute and obligato 
violin ; and the last movement is again through- 
out its length, concertante, with quartet accom- 
paniment. Now in order to give unity to this 
last movement, with the first Allegro, Professor 
M. composed a most admirable cadenza, which he 
played with great effect (as indeed he did the 
whole concerto) and in the purest style possible. 
In his performance of Bach’s music, the peculiar 
characteristics of manner are admirably brought 
out. There is no hurrying of tempos beyond the 
composer's intention, in order to show off rapidity 
of finger—and though the text is strictly and re- 
ligiously rendered, there is no baldness of delivery, 
if Tmay so speak. His playing gives the same 
charm toa Sonata of Beethoven, or a Concerto 
of Bach, that what painters call glazing gives toa 
picture. All is harmonized and blended together 
in the legato passages, by his wonderfully flexi- 
ble fingers, or brought out in bold and_ strong 
effect in the staccato and forte passages. 
Il. 
DussELvonr, May 15, 1853. 

Since writing the above, I have been spending 

a month in Paris, and am now to spend three 


DWIGILT’S 
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days here, in order to attend the Nieder-Rhein- 
isches Musik Fest, before returning once more to 
Leipsic. During my stay in Paris I attended but 
two concerts—one, of the Academy of St. Cecilia, 
at which we had a Symphony of Haydn's, the 
Fantaisie for piano, with chorus, of Beethoven’s, 
very tamely performed by Mr. St. Saens, and two 
choruses from Gounod’s* Ulysse,” in which T find 
great beauty of thought and clearness. Gounod, 
who is the hope of the young French school, is 
unquestionably a man of great talent, a thorough 
musician, and blest with the faculty of making the 
best use of the ideas which flow from his pen. I 
know no modern composer whose music has given 
me so much satisfaction, as I have derived trom 
Gounod’s opera of “ Sappho,” his choruses and 
solos to Mr. Ponsards’s “Ulysse,” and an exqui- 
site “ Sanctus ” which I heard twice in Paris last 
year. 

The other concert was a private one given by 
Mr. Erard at his Piano-forte rooms for the pur- 
pose of giving artists and lovers of music the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Alkan play upon his 
The 


magnificent instrument; the pedal bass serves to 


new Pedal Piano-forte. Piano itself is a 
double the lower key octave, an octavo below— 
without any attempt to imitate the tone of an or- 
gan—and would be a fine thing to own, in order 
to study a great deal of organ musie which is 
written with pedal bass, and which can therefore 
only be performed upon an organ. Ferdinand 
Hiller, Alkan, Alard and Franchomme were the 
artists who assisted to render this musical soirée 
most interesting and delightful. 

At the Opera Comique the novelties were La 
Tonelli, by Thomas, La Lettre au Bon Dieu, by 
Duprez, and best of all, a charming thing by 
Reber, called Le Pere Gaillard, probably the best 
Opera Comique which has been brought out in 
Paris for many a year—quite in the quick, easy- 
flowing avd melodious style of the good old French 
school of Boieldieu and Gretry. 

At the Grand Opera, La Fronde, a five act 
opera by Niedermeyer, has not met with any 
great success, though the music is often not with- 
out power and beauty, and the story possessed 
of a great deal of dramatic interest, though too 
much spun out. 

And now to return to Germany and the Dus- 
seldorf Festival, of which I shall write you an 
account as it proceeds. 
planks, capable of containing about 1700 people, 
has been erected in a garden near the Park, and 
the interior is adorned with the arms of many 
German towns and cities, the name of each being 
The orchestra, 
all 
parts of Germany, a chorus of 490 singers, and 


inscribed on a shield or banner. 
consisting of 160 musicians, gathered from 
the three directors, Dr. Schumann, F. Hiller and 
Tausch, make up the number of 653 persons as- 
sembled to lend their aid towards the worthy exe- 
of the old mas- 


‘To these must be added the solo singers— 


cution of many “ chef d’euvres” 
ters. ‘ 
Mme. Clara Novello, Fraulein Eschborn, Hart- 
mann and Schloss—Herrn Osten, and Koch, as 
Salomon as bass. The Festival 


tenors—and 


opened yesterday evening witha Symphony of 


Dr. Schumann, in D minor, written some fourteen 
years ago, but never before performed, I believe. 
It consisted of Introduction, Allegro, Romanza 
Scherzo and Finale, played through without stop- 
ping between each of the movements, they being 
written to lead into one another, and thus form 


A temporary building of 


5 


| 
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an uninterrupted whole. The Symphony was con- 
ducted by the composer, and is ceriainly clearer, 
more pleasing, and more melodious, than any other 
of his larger compositions. It left a desire to hear 
it again, which is a good sign, and not always the 
cease with Dr. Schumann’s music. 

The second part of the concert consisted of the 
mightiest of Oratorios, Handel’s “ Messiah.” A 
finer performance of this great master-piece can 
scarcely be imagined; especially were the cho- 
ruses sung as I never heard choruses sung before. 
No confusion, no blurred entering of the different 
bodies of singers—each subordinate or leading ia 
turn, and as the composer meant they should be. 
If spots must be always found in the sun, the altos 
might be rather more numerous with benefit to 
the just balancing of the different parts; the 
basses were magnificent, and the sopranos admi- 
The Hallelujah Chorus, and the “ Lift 
up your heads,” were given with stupendous 
effect. Madame Novello sustained the soprano 
part, assisted hy Fraulein Eschborn. With the 
exception of certain alterings, and meretricious 
ornaments, which Mme. Novello chose to put in 


the “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” she gave 


rable. 


me great pleasure. I never heard any one sing 
that song as it should be sung, excepting Jenny 
Lind, for whom it was a triumph: and Mme. N. 
would do well to remember the faithful sticking 
to the text, and the grand simplicity of style 
which distinguished that great artist’s delivery. 
Generally speaking, the tempos were taken rather 
faster than we are accustomed to hear them in 
America, and this is an improvement, and must 
entirely remove the sense of weariness, of which 
many persons complain, after, and during the 
performance of so long a work. If choruses of 
such weight are allowed to drag in time, they lose 
their effect of power, and their majesty even is 
impaired. Certainly, Handel was the mightiest 
of the mighty musicians, and the “ Messiah” is his 
master-piece. 

Monday morning, the 16th, was devoted to the 
rehearsal for the evening’s concert. The pro- 
gramme for this, the second day, was indeed a 
rich one. Overture to Luryanthe; Tenor aria 
from “ St. Paul,” sung by Herr Koch; the over- 
ture and first act of Gluck’s immortal opera of 


Alceste; and then the “Choral Symphony” 
of Beethoven, Hitter being conductor. The 
overture was played with the utmost fire and 


precision, Mme. Novello sang the part of Alceste 
admirably well, better far than Mme. Koster, 
whom I heard twice in this rdle during the winter 
at Berlin. I know no music so dramatic as 
Gluck’s, so elevated in its melody, and so impas- 
sioned in its recitatives. The 
ments in the Ninth Symphony were played to 


perfection: the last failed somewhat in the bass 


three first move- 


solo and quartet, in the evening, though at the 
As 
for epithets of admiration, I believe they have 


rehearsal it was all that could be desired. 


been pretty well exhausted in my letter already ; 
so I will say no more about this mighty work, and 
the admirable rendering of it by the Dusseldorf 
orchestra. 
Tuesday, the last day, was occupied by the 
rehearsal for, and performance in the evening, of 
the was 
Joacuim'’s wonderful performance of Beetho- 
He introduced the three 


Artists’ concert, of which the marvel 


ven’s Violin Concerto. 
cadences which he has composed for it and lately 
published ; the one in the first movement was 
























































truly superb—masterly ; the second is merely to 
unite the Adagio and Finale, very short; and 
the third is nearly as long and as fine as the first. 
I never saw an audience more enthusiastic, and 
they had reason to be, for Joachim is perhaps the 
first violinist now living, and the effect of his 
genius is heightened by the perfect calmness and 
simplicity of his manner; he seems to ride over 
the most tremendous difficulties, as if to him they 
were mere child’s play. And the applause hardly 
touched him more than if it were addressed to his 
neighbor. All this quiet self-possession, and yet 
the greatest power and passion held in with bit 
and bridle, controlled, or let loose at will. 

The rest of this closing concert was made up 
of a Concert Overture by Tausch; Schumann’s 
Concerto, beautifully played by his wife, CLARA 
Wieck, who you are aware is considered the 
best lady pianist in the world. I should also 
mention that Mme. Schumann accompanied Joa- 
chim when he was encored, and called upon by 
Herr 


OsTEN sang “Adelaide” with great feeling, and 


the audience to play Bach’s “ Chaconne.” 


Mme. Novello also sang several Scotch melodies. 
The whole concluded with a solo, quartet and 
chorus on the German national song, “ Am Rhein, 
am Rhein,” with orchestra, composed by Dr. 
Schumann for the occasion. 

I see that the last number of the Gazette Musi- 
cale contains a letter from a correspondent, who, 
after praising without limits the perfection of this 
great Festival, confesses that the French have no 
chance in their own country of hearing such 
music, so perfectly performed ; and advises them 
to come, and learn in the true country of music, 
what music is. I myself saw a distinguished mu- 
sician, who has led an orchestra for many years 
in Paris, without coming out of France at all 
during that time, and who told me that he was 
quite overwhelmed and annoyed by what he 
heard, and well he might be; for i Germany 
alone can such enjoyment be found—in Germany 
alone does music form an essential part of the peo- 
ple’s existence ; and therefore only in Germany 
will the demand create the perfect performance 
of the chef @auvres of the great masters. 

O..C. B 
‘—-_ +> aoe 
{For Dwight’s Journal of Music.] 
Letter from Italy. 
FLORENCE, May 18, 1853. 

Dear Sir:—By the courtesy of your Parisian 
correspondent I received the last numbers of your 
valuable Journal, which I distributed amongst 
American artists here, and [assure yon that they 
were a great treat to us all. 
Verdi’s operas reigning at present: “Jl Trova- 
tore’ “Ta I hear from good 
sources that they are the best productions of all 


and Traviata.” 


his works. 
out in Florence at the Pergola. 


Both of these operas are to be brought 
We have had an 
opera buffa, written by the son of Romani, called 
“Jl Mantello.” It was quite original, full of 
pathetic melodies and wit—was played with great 
success, and is deserving of much credit. He is 
quite young and this is his second attempt. The 
first is called “ Tutti Amanti” and was played all 
over Italy. At the small theatres “ poor Uncle 
Tom” has made a fiasco both in French and 


Italian. 

According to an invitation given by Princess 
P— [accompanied Miss Giulia Hill to a musi- 
cal soirée, where the great Rossini played accom- 


There are two of 


Sana eee ee Ne 
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paniment, perhaps for the last time, to “ Una voce 
Oh! 


how well worth a voyage across the Atlantic to 


poco fa” for one of Romani’s scholars. 


be there, to hear his yet firm voice, to see his 
noble countenance light up at the words “ i tutor 


, 


ricuserd” and “io Vingeqno aguzzerd.” His brow 


seemed again to beam with all the fire and spirit of 


youth, and all present were lost as it were in gaz-. 


One 


word about him and his habits—it is not true as 


ing upon this great and wonderful man. 


was stated in the United States that he “amused 
himself by fishing and sold his fish at the public 
market.” — Rossini lives very retired from the 
musical public and very seldom accepts any invi- 
tation except to a dinner party. He avoids all 
conversation about music—many artists beg him 
to hea rthem, or to see their compositions, which 
he never does unless compelled; and then he fin- 
ishes by saying that all is very good, all is sung 
well, all is written well, and in short praises every- 
thing. He is exceedingly neat in his personal ap- 
pearance—always dresses in black, and may be 
seen, at almost any time in the day, walking the 
street carrying a green umbrella. It is believed 
that he has said that after he is dead the world 
will once more hear his productions. 

The church music in Italy is not so inspiring as 
one might imagine, generally consisting of a fine 
orchestra with the mingled voices of men and 
boys, which are not always so pleasing to the ear 
as one would wish; the music is selected from 
some of the most modern operas, and the public 
very often make a loud demonstration of their 
eestacy by Bravo! Bravissimo!! Tenorsin Italy 
are very scarce, and I have heard better tenor 
voices in America, taken as a whole, than I have 
yet heard here. We have here a Catholic priest 
who sings in all the concerts and in church, who 
is a fine singer and has the most splendid voice 
(baritone) that I have heard for a long time. 
He has desired to make the stage his profession, 
but by the influence of the Archbishop he cannot 
even get permission to leave town. 

Our townsman, Mr. Millard, has left Florence en 
route to Naples, in order to obtain una scrittura, and 
I feel quite sure that he will succeed. There are 
also several artists, painters and sculptors who 
are worthy of our remembrance. Mr. Powers 
has just finished the model of a statue of Washing- 
ton, for one of the southern cities, and also a few 
busts. Mr. I. T. Hart, of Kentucky, is about mod- 
elling his statue of Henry Clay. He has invented 
a very ingenious instrument for sculptural pur- 
poses, Which greatly facilitates both the perfection 
and the rapidity of the work. 

Mr. 'T. Galt, of Virginia, has just left for the 
United States, taking his productions of four years’ 
study. Among the | ainters, Edwin White of 
New York, already an artist of great merit and 
talent, has just finished his picture of Columbus, 
representing him as taking his last sacrament, 
previous to his departure for the discovery of 
America. Itisa very beautitul subject, full of 
originalityand feeling. Here also are Mr. Kellogg 
and Mr. Dana of Boston—the latter is about leav- 
ing for Paris. J. K. SALOMONSKI. 
—> — 

Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

FLoraAL Concert, “ FrstivAL or Breauty.’”’—One 
of the above named unique entertainments will be given 
by about 200 young ladies, under the superintendence of 
D. S. Pennevt & J. B. PACKARD, in City Hall, Charles- 
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town, on Wednesday evening, the 22d. The occasion is 
to bear the name of “ The Festival of Beauty” and we 
have no doubt it will be every way worthy of its title. 
We would call the attention of all who can make it con- 
venient to attend this exhibition, to its peculiar attrac- 
tions and its claims on their patronage. Families can 
find no better amusement than this. 

PorrLanp, Mr. 
writes us:—‘* The Sacred Musie Society of this City 
have been giving a series of Sunday evening concerts 

The second of the series was 
given last evening in Lancaster Hall to a very full house. 
The Society which has lately been under the direction of 


An “occasional correspondent” 


with immense success. 


Mr. Arthurson, have made great progress. The pro- 
gramme was a good one, embracing selections from 
Handel's Oratorios of the ‘ Messiah’ ‘Saul.’ Mr. 
Arthurson sang several airs and recitatives finely. The 
Choruses, ‘O, futal day!’ and ‘ Mourn, Israel,’ were 
given with good effect. 


and 





had great success in the 
lake cities, Milwaukie, Chicago, &e. 
nounced for July at Newport, at the Ocean House. 


The “ Germanians" have 
They are an- 


Miss Catherine Hayes is reported to have been success- 
ful in California. She has accumulated the snug sum of 
forty-five thousand dollars, which is the nett proceeds of 
her concerts for six months. It is said that the two last 
complimentary concerts given her in San Francisco by 
the citizens and firemen, yielded her ten thousand dol- 
lars.— Transcript. 


England. 


PritnArMonic Concerrs.—At the fourth concert of 
the season, a2 symphony written for this Society. by 
Cherubini, when in London, was performed ; and also a 
new concerto for violoncello, by Herr Molique, was played 
by Piatt. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, the Over- 
ture to Weber's Euryanthe, the March in Athalie by 
Mendelssohn, and Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, played 
by M. Hallé, contributed altogether, with the etlorts of 
Herr Standigl and Mrs. Endersohn, to make this concert 
most remarkable-—The concert on the 16th was a very 
distinguished performance. Sir Henry Bishop conducted 
his own Cantata, “The Departare from Paradise.” The 
welcome accorded to Sir Henry was sincere as it was 
hearty. Miss Louisa Pyne’s singing was equally appre- 
ciated. The other pieces in the programme were Men- 
delssohn's Symphony in A, Beethoven's Symphony in 
I, Spohr’s Overture to Jessonda, Handel's Overture to 
Esther, the Overture to Mozart’s Figaro, anda Violin 
Concerto by Vieuxtemps. 


New Pritnarmonic Socrety.—The third concert of 
this Society was by many considered “ the best ever 
given by the Society.” The following is the programme. 
Part I: Overture, Il Flauto Magico, Mozart; Aria by 
Herr Staudigl, Iphigenia in Aulide, Gluck ; The music 
to Paradise Lost, Wylde ; Concerto in C minor, Piano- 
forte, Miss Arabella Goddard, Sterndale Bennett. Part 
Il: Symphony in A major, Mendelssohn ; Aria, by Herr 
Reichart, Il Seraglio, Mozart ; Overture, Oberon, Weber ; 
Lied,“ ‘Treuer Tod,” by Herr Staudigl, Lindpaintner ; 
Overture, La Gazza Ladra, Rossini. Conductors, Herr 
Lindpaintner and Dr. Wylde. The music to Paradise 
Lost was decidedly successful; and the composer, who 
conducted his own music, was overwhelmed with honor- 
able plaudits. Miss Goddard played the Concerto from 
memory. 


The Musical Union held their third meeting on the 
17th, at Willis’s Rooms. Onslow’s Quintet, No. 5, in D; 
Mendeissohin’s Posthumous Piece in B flat (Op. 87), were 
in the programme. Beethoven's Sonata in B flat was 
played superbly by Malle. Clauss and M. Vieuxtemps. 
Tortini’s Sopata was performed by Piatti and Bottesini. 
A child of eight years, who made some sensation in Paris 
last winter, a Portuguese named Napoleon, performed 
a Fantasia of Thalberg’s, to the surprise and admiration 
of all who heard. 


Herr Molique’s annual series of concerts began on the 
18th, at Willis’s Rooms, with the assistance ,of Herr 
Paher, Mr. Mellon, and Mr. Hill. These meetings afford 
hardly equalled opportunities of hearing the best of clas- 
sical chamber compositions faultlessly interpreted. 


OxrorD.—Oh the 3d of May, Mendelssohn’s Choruses 
to Antigone were performed, under the direction of Dr. 
Corfe, in the hall of Magdalen College, Mr. Bartholomew’s 
version of the text being read by a member of the Uni- 
versity. The greater number of the singers were ama- 
teurs: but the band comprised all the efficient members 
of the Choral Society, strengthened by several wind in 
struments and a harpist from London, and led by Mr. 
Blagrove. The result was, on the whole, very satisfac- 
tory. In truth, the chief difficulty of the composition is 
presented by the melodramatic music, especially in those 
portions where the reader is accompanied by the flutes, 
&e. * Throughout the work is manifest the genius 
of the master, who could identify himself with any age 
and country. 
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On Tuesday, May 24, the birth-day of the Queen Vic- 
toria, her Majesty, gave an evening German concert. 
The following was the programme :— 


“ Trenne nicht das Band der Liebe,” Mdile. 
Agnes Bury, Signor Gardoni, and Herr Formes 
(Das Nachtlager in Gri anada.)...eeee-eC. Kreutzer. 

Ballade, “ Rol: indseck,” Herr Formes ... ++. Reissiger. 

Fr iihlingslie od, Malle. , He. s Bury.....+- Mendelssohn. 

tomance, “ Les Regrets,” Signor Gardoni, F. Schubert. 

Andante and Finale, Pianoforte, Malle. Clauss. 
(Sonata, Op. 53.)......- occcccceees Beethoven. 


1 rio, 








Duette, “ Bella Ninfa,” Mi ille. Agnes Bury and 
Signor Gardoni, (Je seonda.). osbebeten ave ean ene 
Lied, “ Friihlingsliebe,” Herr Formes....F. Schubert. 


Lied, “ Das Schiffein,” Malle, Agnes Bury .... Grill. 
Canzone di Primavera, Signor Gardoni. - Mendelssohn. 
Komisches Trio, “Das Bandel,”’ Malle. Agnes 

Bury, Signor Gardoni, and a Formes... + Mozart. 
At the pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson. 


After the canzone of Mendelssohn, Mdlle. Clauss, at 
the desire of Her Majesty, performed a sonata by Scar- 
latti. The concert lasted just one hour and a quarter, 
and was greatly enjoyed by the illustrious audience. 
The Royal infants were present. 


At a recent meeting of the Musieal Institute of London, 
Professor Donaldson, of Edinburgh, lectured on * Musical 
Vibrations,” and exhibited a simple process, by means of 
which the number of vibrations corresponding to the nat- 
ural scale or gamut, with the fundamental harmonies, 
may be seen, heard, and aceurately counted. The illus- 
trations were exceedingly interesting and satisfactory 
from the variety and accuracy of the instruments ex- 
hibited, and the clear manner the various processes were 
explained by the learned professor. 
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A. W. FRENZEL, 
ono OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ Saxonta 

Orcuestra,”’ having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to accompany 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. During the summer 
season, Mr F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country,at his Music 
Rooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always * found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 
and 3 P. iii6 


Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


| AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tt 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

VHE STABAT MATER, by Rossini, at the low 
price of 75 cents 

ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washing‘on St. 


PeEEtuoven’s CELEBRATED MASS in C, 
IN VOCAL SCORE: 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-Forte, by 
With Latin and English text. Just pub- 
Oliver aa 115 Washington St. 
iii 


With an 
Vincent Novello, 
lished by 


Ve Sold by all Music Dealers ii 4 
HE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN :— 


ARRANGED FOR THE Piano-Forte by J. N. HuMMEL. 
The above excellent compositions are now in course of publi- 
cation by the subse riber 
Symphony No. 7, in A, op. 92, is now ready. 
Oliver ere 115 Washington St. 
~Sold by all Music Dealers iid 


+ Edoard i. - Balt, 
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Y SW EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
LN BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Careassi. Price $2.50. 

This new edition of Carcassi’s celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con ained in those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaceuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Carcassi, and his plain } yet 
comprehensive course of en furnish all that is desir- 
able to both teacher and schola 
OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 

115 Washington St. 
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TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 


No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS, 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Ctalian, German, French and English Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Off nhach; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 

CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 
(>> Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged, on the most favorable ternis. 
IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
iii2 3m 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
881 WASHINGTON STREET, 


No. BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. i123 3un 


x. BD. COTTCO?. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston, 


*.* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and —_ ‘ 
6 t 


I EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDIT, or 
David IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the MOUNT OF 
Oxives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo, P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


Jan. 8. TREMONT Row, Boston. 


J. W. TAVERNER, 
PRUZSSSOR OF SLOCWEIOY, 


AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No, 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON. 





J. C. WOODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Crarher of Singing, Pinna Farte, Ke., 
No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
fii2 3m. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPIHITA. 

The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BeeTuoveN and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of Clementi and Haypy, as published by J. Andre, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices ("We have appointed 

Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 

TrReMONT TEMPLE, Boston, 


N. B 
Duets for Piano and Violin, 


our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &e. 
iii2 tf 


TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 

i) R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 


Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Ke. 
Boston, April 28. 3 


om 
Letter- ee, fMusic and Fob Printing Ofer, 

















+r bd r 
JONAS CHICKERING 

i] ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 

that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 

379 Washington Street, Boston. 

Mar. 5. tf 
HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 

NHE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


D. B. NEW i ALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


Pe LANG FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LEP: 
Apr. 10. 





JIGNOR G. C. GUIDI Seneaaiiae informs his former 
KO pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
burt good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms am time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig. G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 W nee street. Feb. 5. * 

RD. 
HE SURSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
publie as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin, and of 
Singing, after a clear and easy method. He will also accom- 
pany pupils, both in seminaries and in private houses, in the 
practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 
March 26. 3m. CARL GARTNER. 


L. @. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSEC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 





m 


TT. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of PMMusic 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St 


3m. 


H. s. Cc U TLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS 


Jan. 22. 


—(Care of Rotanp CuTLer, No. 4 —— 
Square, Boston.) 2 tf 


Al Al Y Al 
F. F. MU LLER, 
] TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
OKGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &e. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Keep & Co., No. 17 ‘Tremont Row, 
Boston. iiT tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


7 Now in Europe ; will veturn 1st of June. 
be aten esse@ at 19 Hanover St. 


GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
7? Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, tae Lecture Room or Kix Street Cavrcn, 
ee 34 FRANKLIN Square, SUFFOLK STREET, 
feb. 5 LOWELL, MASS. 


Letters may 
25 tf 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 


iil4 tf 


RATES POR ADVERTISING. 
For half & square, (8 lines,) or less, firstinsertion, . . $0. 
each addituonalinser.  .25 
Fora square, (16 lines,) firstinsertion, . . » © « 10 
each additional insertion, oe 

On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 

(A column counts as seven squares.) 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 


21 Scheel Stcammm— 
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